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Coalitions Employment Plan 
OR ROT! 


The Government's Na- 
tional recovery plan of- 
fers the unemployed 
one thing: emigration. 

They claim to be creating 
200,000 jobs by the year 2000 
yet they admit that with re- 
 dundancies and closures the 
_ best they can hope for is to 
create 84,000 jobs, 25,000 of 
them short term. 

Nearly 30,000 people a year 
will join the PAE Tn 
cording to the government 


figures; the only way of cut- 

ting unemployment under the 

plan is increased emigration. 
As the Irish Times put it: 


“Without a strong resur- 
gence in emigration over the 
next six years the plan may 
have little impact on the over- 
all unemployment situation.” 

The plan offers further 
grants for the bosses, suppos- 
edly so they will create jobs. 

Yet between 1981 and 1990 


over £4.6 billion was handed 
over in grants and subsidies 
with a total gain of only 7,000 
jobs—at a cost of £750,0000 
each! 


Tax Scams 


All the Coalition’s talk of 
everyone coming together 
and tightning our belts means 
that the rich are given tax 
scams and the unemployed 


are told to get out of the coun- 


The rich of this country have 
no interest in cutting down the 
size of the dole queues. 


They want the unemploy- 
ment figures up to help them 
keep wages down and profits 
up. 

It’s not the unemployed that 
should be forced to emigrate 
but the parisitical bosses and 
their friends in government. 


Why the 


Irish rich 
can’t 
solve the 
jobs 


crisis: 
Pages 6 & 7 
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MASS protests by 
anti-fascists pre- 
vented David Irving, 
the Nazi “historian”, 
from touring Irish 
universities. 

In the campaign against 
Irving, the Anti-Nazi 
League was in the forefront. 

An ANL stall set up on 
Grafton Strect signed up 
over two hundred people 
who wanted to play a part 
in stepping Irving from 
spewing his filthy ideology. 

" ANL Newsletters expos- 
ing Irving as a Nazi were 
Sisiribuied along with 
“Nazi-Free Zene™ stickers. 

Tæ ANL in Dublin had 
organised two buses for the 
Nazi's expected appearance 
is Cork. 

Security staff in UCC 
were discussing protest ac- 
tion against Irving's visit to 
the college. 

Then the UCC Philo- 
sophical Society, worried by 
the possibility of thousands 
tuming up to demonstrate 
against Irving. withdraw 
their invitation. 

180 people tumed up to 
an ANL victory rally in the 
town to hear Leon 
Greenman, a survivor of the 
Holocaust. give a harrowing 
zea of life m a-Nazi 
concentration camp where 
his wife and child were mur- 
dered 

The ANL in Dublin held 
another victory rally in Lib- 
eztv Hall on October 19 with 
Esther Bronstem. a survivor 
of Auschwitz, which over 
500 people attended. 

This victory is not just a 
blow against Irving in Ire- 
land. 

It will have wider impli- 
cations, giving heart to the 
anti-fascist movement 
thrmughan Europe, and will 
demoralise Nazis every- 
where. 


IN October nearly 
60,000 anti-fas- 
cists turned up at 
Plumstead Com- 
mon in London to 
march on the 
BNP’s Nazi head- 
quarters in Well- 
ing. 

The unity demo was 
organised by the Anti 
Nazi League, the Indian 
Workers Association 
and the YRE. Over four 
hundred buses came 
from outside London 
bringing people to at- 
tend the demo. 

The march, led by 
Leon Greenman, was 
stopped from marching 


past the BNP headquar- 
ters by seven thousand 
police in full riot gear. 


Attack 


They were hyped up 
for an all out attack on 


= 
$, 


s3, 


the marchers. 

In the first twenty 
minutes the cops 
truncheoned the chief 
steward, Julie Waterson. 

Repeated 
were made on the crowd. 

The police even re- 


“It was such a massive demo, absolutely 
brillant.The papers were saying ‘Poor po- 
lice attacked by cowards’. | thought, 
Christ, the ‘cowards’ turned up in tea 
shirts and jeans. The ‘good guys’ were on 
horses, in full riot gear and armed to the 


teeth. 


There were two elderly women on our 
bus who said on the way down how the 
police were doing a good job defending 


the community. 


On the way back they were livid with the 
police.”—Yorkshire miner. 


charges , 


he B.N.P! 


fused to get ab am- 
bulance for an uncon- 
scious woman who had 
beep trampled by their 
horses. 

Demonstrators who 
tried to escape found 
themsélves hemmed in 
on all sides by police. 

When the demonstra- 
tion finally reached the 
park where they were 
meeting they were 
charged yet again by riot 
police. 

After the march, a 
woman commented: 

“Despite what the po- 
lice did, I would go on 
another demo. 

“J think it is vital to 
stand up and be 
counted”. 


‘Law and Order’ clampdown threatens workers’ rights 


THE new Public Or- 
der Bill is a direct 
attack on working 
class people and 
those involved in 
political activity. 

Ir is an astounding cata- 
logue of repression. 

A recent commentary 
published by the Irish Coun- 
cil for Civil Liberties claims 
that this Bill represents “a 
grave and unprecedented 
negation and erosion of fun- 
camertal rights and liber- 
te. arguing that sections 
of the Bill undermine basic 
concerts of free speech and 
feim of movement. 

Section 5 targets those 

engaged in shouting, sing- 
ing or boisterous conduct in 
patie. The Civil Liberties 
mam ail: r “a charter pre- 
pera hy crabby, middle 
aged. riddle ciass spoil 
spons wha wish to gag 
busking, rapping and dane- 
Ing in the streets". It could 
be used agains swccer sup- 
Porters celebrating, buckers, 
or ttudents celebrating 
exam results. 

Sections 6 and 7 are de- 
scribed as “frontal assaults 
on the freedom of expres- 
sion”. The right to protest 
comes under serious attack 
here. 

The report shows how, 
throughout the Bill, those of 
different political opinions 


can be harrassed and re- 
pressed under its provisions. 
It could ban demonstrations, 
arrest those giving out leaf- 
lets deemed to be abusive or 
offensive, and arrest 
picketers if it is suspected 
that they might threaten to 
use violence. 


Jury 


Perhaps the most serious 
threat to civil rights is the 


ON OCTOBER 15 
over a thousand 
workers from 
Shorts aircraft fac- 
tory in Belfast at- 
tended a demon- 
stration to protest at 
the killing of a 
Catholic worker, 
Joseph Reynolds, 
who was murdered 
by the UVF. 


Joseph Reynolds was a 
painter and decorator 
who worked for a West 
Belfast firm that did sub- 
contracting work at 
Shorts. 

He died and four oth- 
ers were injured when 
the firm’s minibus con- 
taining eight Catholics 


a 
i 


taking away of the right to 
trial by jury in cases of as- 
sault on gardai and officers 
of the state. 

The Civil Liberties report 
says: “The function of the 
jury will be lost where it is 
most needed - at the cutting 
edge of the state’s exercise 
of its powers over the citi- 
zen.” 

When it’s a case of the 
word of the police versus 
that of the defendant a jury 


was attacked by the UVF 
as it approached the fac- 
tory gates. 


The attack is part of the 
escalation of loyalist vio- 
lence in recent months, 
which is designed to drive 
a wedge between Catholic 
and Protestant workers. 


However, in this in- 
stance the tactics of the 
UVF backfired. 


Horrified 


The workers at Shorts, 
who are ninety percent 
Protestant, were horrified 
at ihe murder and a thou- 
sand of them stopped 
work to attend the demon- 
stration and show thelr 
opposition to the sectarian 


thugs of the UVF. 


made up of ordinary people 
does not always believe the 
police. 

Abolishing this right 
means more abuses like the 
Nicky Kelly, Guildford 4 
and Birmingham 6 cases. 

The ICCL point out the 
massive legal difficulties in 
interpreting the Bill’s provi- 
sions, which are left delib- 
erately vague and to be used 
at the discretion of the indi- 
vidual garda on the scene. 


One worker who was in- 
terviewed on the BBC 
sald: 

“The vast majority of 
people on this demonstra- 
tion are Protestant and we 
have come out here to pro- 
test at the killing of a 
Catholic. 

This fact says it all.” 

On the morning of the 
protest two members of 
SWM distributed leaflets 
to the workers as they en- 
tered the factory calling on 
them to stand united 
against the sectarian kill- 
Ings by the UVF at a time 
when they are facing in- 
creased redundancies 
from the management. 

The leaflet argued that 
all sectarian attacks and 
threats should be met with 
industrial actlon. 


The report notes that “the 
alienation and deprivation 
felt will be deepened by 
what will appear to be a re- 
pressive, discriminatory 
criminalisation” of young 
people living in areas like 
the inner cities. 

Giving more power to the 
police will not stop crime. 

Fighting this Bill is part 
of the fight against the con- 
ditions that lead to crime in 
the first place. 


STRIKE AGAINST SECTARIANISM 


FIANNA Fail have 
been packing the 
jud e bench with 
s Supporters. 
And the Labe, 
Party is staying 

ia. about it. 
tẹ latest appoint- 
ment to the ‘Nigh 
is Dermot 


BIGOTS ON 
THE BENCH 


layney and Kinien . 
legal advisors ia 


The Four Roads 
the only pub! 
will cater for 


lers. 

When the manageress, 
Bridie Dempsey, started 
running functions such as 
wedding receptions and fu- 
neral dinners she had to face 
a campaign of hostility from 
the town’s business people. 

She has been called a 
‘tinker lover’ and has re- 
ceived two Offical letters 
from trades people telling 
her to stop serving travel- 
lers. 

They claimed that the 
travellers are causing too 
much trouble. But this was 
no more than blatant racism. 

In the two years that trav- 
ellers have been using the 
Four Roads no traveller had 
been arrested and the Four 
Roads management has 
never had to call on the 
Gardai to help them to quell 
any trouble. 

The real trouble began in 
the town when a racist riot 
was organised against the 
pub on Monday October 
11th. An attempt to close the 
pub by objecting to the re- 
newal of its licence had just 
failed. 

One of those who ob- 
jected to the renewal of the 
licence was Garda Sergeant 
Sugrue. 

The same Garda Sergeant 
was present on the Monday 
night when he cleared the 
travellers out of the pub. 

The Gardai did little to 
ensure that the mob which 
had gathered outside armed 
with hurleys,sticks and 
bricks were prevented from 
attacking the travellers, 

When asked to move a 
mob which gathered the fol- 
lowing night the Gardai re- 
plied that they did not con- 
stitute a danger to anyone's 
safety and that they had a 
right to congregate around 
the pub. 

Other stalwarts of the 


the Pro Life Amend- 
ment Campai 
1980s paign in the 


They origin 
wanted an omen: 
ment which gave the 
foetus the right to life 


om the | 
fortilisation. et Of 


They did not 
Any reference to the 


m her”. or ihe 
These fanatics 


pu 
n the 
large numbers of travel- 


ale, 


bin Glenamaddy 
West of Ireland t 


is 
at 


community were also 
present and, according to 
Bridie Dempsey, were rant- 
ing and raving about the 
travellers. One of these was 
the headmaster of a local 
school. 

In the days before the out- 
burst of this naked hatred of 
travellers the local priest 
was asked his opinion on 
what should be done. He 
responded with a joke about 
travellers. 

On the night of the attack 
at lam Bridie Dempsey re- 
ceived a phone call. The 
caller told her that he hoped 
that this would be a lesson 
to her. 

Her family who live in the 
Four Roads have been 
threatened that they will not 
be served in any of the 
shops in the town. She is 
now afraid that her two chil- 
dren will be bullied in 
school. 

Bridie Dempsey is ada- 
mant that she will continue 
to serve travellers because 
she says everyone has a 
right to be served and she 
has a right to serve who she 
will. 

Not all the members of 
the Glenamaddy commu- 
nity are anti -traveller. One 
woman pointed the finger of 
blame for the riot. “How 
come 100 people ‘gathered’ 
outside the Four Roads Pub 
on a Monday night? Surely 
someone must have organ- 
ised them. The Traders As- 
sociation were the most 
prominent protesters about, 
the travellers in 


Glenamaddy”. 


| in 
Glenamaddy is just the tip ol 
Irish travel- 
i i 
n 1985, the ESRI reported 
that 48% of travellers had na 
access to piped water. 50% 
had no toilet facilities and 
‘eh ho access to elec- 
WThe infant mortality rate 
for travelling children was 
nearly three {imes that of the 
settled population. The life 
expectancy of travellers is, 
on average, ten years less 
than that of settled people. 
in 1989, a study found thal 
male travellers had vel 
twice the risk of dying in 2 
given year than settlec 
males and that for travelint 
women the risk was more 
than threefold. 
WT hore are 1,200 travelli 
families living on the road: 


side without cilities. 


seas 


‘ 
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Let the rich make 
the sacrifices 


LET THE RICH MAKE 
SACRIFICES 

Micheal Nyland is 78 and suf- 
fers trom a bad heart In Octo- 
Der ae was taken into St James 
hospital in Dublin with a pros- 
wate aromen. 

He was left on a trolley in 
a hospital corridor from 
2pm on the day he was ad- 
mitted until the following 
moming. 

Seven other pecpte were also 
tm on the comers as nursing 
saf desperately phoned arcund 
other nosprais but no beds were 
avaitabie. 

Cur hospital service is in 


There is 2 similar situaticn in 
Gar scncofs. Last s 
teachers union, the INTO re- 
velei Sat 22.950 pusis are ty- 
iaz to keam in conditions thatare 
“less Avgienic chan milking 


re we Ìcok for small 
. we are told that 


improve 
there if no weak? in this coun- 
try. 

We are urged to make sacri- 
fices ‘far the good of the coun- 


hhe sacrifice drum is being 
banged even louder today as the 
employers demand that very low 
wage increases be given in any 
new pay setuement. 

Buta few recent reports show 
that this country is dripping with 
wealth. 


The BusinessAge magazine has 
shown that Tony O Reilly is the 
34th richest man in Britian and 
Ireland with an estimated £ 219 
million. 

Another Irish millioniare is 
Martin Naughton. He is worth 
£119 million and has done very 
well out of Ireland's soft tax laws 
for the rich. 


Tara’s 


Ireland’s top politi- 
clans are trying to 
hush up a potential 
bribery scandal. Tara 
Mines has made huge 
paytnents to politi- 
cians over the last dec- 
ade. 

A report on the company 
by the accountants, Cooper 
and Lybrand, found that 
there were “‘large disburse- 
ments of cash from the com- 
pany running into millions of 
pounds over a period of 
years.” 

The Sunday Tribune has 
named Albert Reynolds as 
one of the politicans who 
got money from Tara. 
Reynolds has not denied it. 
he has instead claimed that 
he has‘no record’ of getting 
funds. 


Labour Court 
backs Dublin 


Bus 


Dublin Bus workers got 
a miserable recommen- 
dation from the Labour 
Court last month. 
They were told to accept a two 
ce. 
Dee vers could be re- 
“ited to the IMP buses at a rate 
that was £55 below the existing 
d rate. 
Faia sbour Coart’s poprial 
had upped management’! 
by a mere £4. 
They also 


bosses 


| 


Introduce the IMPs on any route. 

The Labour Court has shown 
Itself once again to be a pro-bos 
Jastitutles, 

The tragedy is that the union 
leaders have adopted a defeatiat 
posttlon. They clalm that ‘noth- 
Ing can be done’. 

But if there was any sort of 
lead, Dublin Bus could have been 
beaten in their plans for a yel- 

ack workforce. 
ToT EER two day strike had 
them reeling with Paul Conlon 
even claiming they might have 
to sell off the Imp buses. 


Inbucon Ireland has shown 
that company executives are 
awarding themselves pay rises 
thatare three times the rate of 
inflation. 

Executives of companies 
which have a turnover of over 
£100 million get a salary of 
£80,525 a year. And their aver- 
age pay increase last year was 


6.5%. 

Workers have made sacrifice 
after sacrifice in the hope of cre- 
ating jobs and providing a better 
health and education service. It 
has not worked. 

Next time you are asked for 
‘restraint’ tell them you want to 
follow the example of your com- 
pany’s executives. 


a gold mine 
for politicians 


Albert Reynolds 


Another politician who 
has been named is Des 
O'Malley. 

He has recently resigned 
as leader of the PDs claim- 
ing personal reasons. He 


previously admitted getting 
money for ‘election ex- 
penses’ from his brother in 
law who was top manager in 
Tara Mines. 

This time around, the PDs 
have refused to comment on 
whether they or O’Malley 
got money from Tara Mines. 

A key figure inTara Mines 
at the time of the pay-outs 
was Brendan Hynes. Hynes 
was appointed to the top job 
in Telecom by FF after 
another star of the Irish 
business class, Michael 
Smurfit, had to resign be- 
cause of a property scandal. 

After an internal row in 
July , Hynes was dismissed. 
But the wealthy look after 
their own. Hynes got a‘com- 
pensation award’ of £34,349 
over three years. 

Who said that the golden 
circle has been broken? 


UNIONIST 


PARTY 


BACKS 


THE KILLER TAX 


Rares 
saa SS à 


Smyth: Proud of his rec: 


Britain’s Tories would 
rather see pensioners 
die than put up taxes on 
the rich or slash military 
spending. 
They are going ahead with 
plans to place YAT on heating. 
One poverty expert told the 
BBC's Panorama that the VAT 
on fuel would mean 10,000 
more deaths as pensioners are 
forced to choose between turn- 
ing on the fire and having a meal. 

The Tories have plenty of 
money for arms spending. They 
are paying out £33 billion to up- 
date the Trident missile pro- 
gramme. 

Now the Unionist Party in 
Northern Ireland have decided 
to back the Tories on the issue. 

The Belfast Trades Council 
wrote to all parties in North- 
ern Ireland asking them about 
their response to the proposed 


rd in parliament 


VAT increase on fuel. 
Every party responded by 
saying they were against it -- ex- 
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cept one, the Ulster Unionists. } 


In a lengthy and cheeky re- 
ply, the Rev Martin Smyth 
claimed that “the people of Ul- 
ster should be proud of our past 
record in parliament”. He went 
on to reject calls for a vote 
against theVAT on fuel. 

The Reverend Smyth and 
James Molneaux come from a 
very different class to many of 
their voters. 

They are delighted with their 
new found alliance with their 
Tory counterparts across the 
water. 

They are willing to see some 
of the North’s pensioners die 
from hypothermia so that their 
class aliance can be cemented. 

Workers should draw simi- 
lar lessons about the need for 
unity within our class. 


Construction workers build a union 


ATTEMPTS are being 
made to organise con- 
struction workers on the 
Foyle Street site in Derry. 

A number of workers on the site 
approached the local Campaign for 


community as a whole". 


majori 


Stale painted out, 


It 


Bishops cling 

om to schools 
LAST month Dublin Castle was the location for the 
National Education Convention. 
It almed to work out a com 


interest groups in Irish educat 
Paper which is due next year. 


romise between the different 
on in preparation for the White 


ter of schools would bọ unconstituilonal. 

Dr Thomas Flynn, bishop of Achonry, justified his rejec- 
tion of “an educational formation In Iratand which did not 
Include learning about Christianity” an the basis that all 
members of a soclety should “understand the culture of the 


Tha Conterence of Major Religious Superiors attacked pro- 
posals in the Green Paper to remove the Church's majority 
an Boards of Managemant as “unacceptable”. 

Dospile the fact Ihat the state pays over elghty percent of 
the caplial and current costs In Irish education, the vast 

i of schools are danominational in thelr ownership 
and managamarl, This makes It virtually impossible to ob- 
tain sceular schooling in this country. 

As David Alvey af the qppealan to Separate Church and 
arents are o 
dren in ordar to gain a place in school, ; 

is clear that the system at 
a thelr own hallata_ 


Decent Wages for assistance after 
a number of near serious accidents. 

Some workers had been sacked 
for refusing to carry out tasks 
which they believed were too dan- 
gerous. One workers was physi- 
cally assaulted and thrown off the 


+ 


liged to bapilse thelr chil- 
prosent is denying people 


site for refusing to risk his safety. 

There have been a number of 
“near misses” already. One of 
these involved two of the giant 
cranes and could have killed sev- 
eral workers. 

In another, a dumper overturned 
and tumbled into a deep hole. In a 
third, a worker had to be dug out 
of a trench after a siding collapsed. 

Most of the workers are em- 
ployed on “the lump”, paid on a 
daily basis and expected to sign on 
the dole to make up for the miserly 
wages. 

Some men on the site literally 
don’t know who they are working 
for because the work is being sub- 
contracted and then divided up and 
subcontracted again. 

And every time the work is 
“sold on” the price drops until the 
pay of men actually doing the work 
reaches rock bottom. Men eaming 
£30 a day have been paid off and 
immediately replaced by men 
earning £20 a day. 

Yet recent events have shown 
that even a hint of fighting back 
can be enough to scare employers 
into improving wages and condi- 
tions. 

As soon, as word got out that 
some of the workers had been in 
touch with the Campaign for De- 
cent Wages, the main contractor on 
the site sent in his own health and 
safety experts to clean it up - at 
least a bit. A number of the sacked 
men were offered their jobs back 
at their original rate of pay. 


IN AUGUST 1991 five 
young men from the 
Ballymurphy area of 
Belfast were interned in 
Crumlin Road jail. 

Two more followed them In 
April 1992. They became 
known as the Ballymurphy 
Seven and so joined the list 
of groups that are a veritable 
map of British injustice. 

he seven, ranging in age 
from seventeen to twenty- 
one, were interrogated in the 
infamous Castlereagh Deten- 
tion Centre, where they claim 
they were subjected to physi- 
cal and psychological tor- 
ture. 

The RUC managed to ex- 
tract confessions from them 
all, despite a lack of any wit- 
hess or forensic evidence. 

In March of this year 
Jamsie Morgan was sen- 
tenced to fourteen years on 
“lookout” charges arising 
from a grenade attack in 
1991. The others still await 
trial. 

A year after their interroga- 
tlon all seven claim to suffer 
from depression, severe 
headaches and pains in their 
arms and legs, testimony to 
the RUC’s robust approachto 
questioning. 


_ 
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RUSSIA: 


Yeltsin clamps 


| FOLLOWING his 
| defeat of the par- 
llamentary forces, 
| Russian presi- 
| dent Boris Yeltsin 
is clamping down 
t en any opposi- 
| tien. 
f T mrs a mockery of 


resigned. 


walked oat on strike. 
Riat police 


Gaulle airport opea. 


a Soviet Union collapsed we 
were thal market reforms would 
bring prosperity and democracy. | 

hing could be further from the, 


f 

l ecomomic disaster sent prices soaring 

and ving simndards plummeting to the lowest 

| ievel since World War i. 

The baal services has virtually collapsed. 

| Tie ody people io gain were those who had 

privileged under the old system - 

Biaje bosses and black marketeers. 

ANu a resum of the crisis, former allies like 

KhasSulatoy and Rutskoy are at each 

thers ihrpals. in Moldavia, Azerbaijan, 
and Georgia there is outright civil 


There is no going back to the old system ei- 
ea 


Thal collapsed irom within in the 1980s. 

Hope for the future lies in a revival of the 
Bia’ movament and the emergence of an 
ve to beth communism and the mar- 


a completely different system in 
orkere run and plan the economy demo- 
Mismasalves. 


were 
drafted In to keep the 
Orly and Charles de 


Workers donned their 
owa gas masks and 
fought the police in an at- 
tempt to block the run- 


wa 
Whea they were driven 


Yeltsin and his allies 
have - 
M dissolved elected local 
councils, 
E imposed a curfew from 
i} pm to 5 am and rounded 
ep thousands for breaking 
it, 
E “cleansed” Moscow's 
markets of non-Russian 
traders on the pretext of not 
having residence permits. 
In a particularly sinister 
move, censorship reminis- 


i tah 


The sirfine demanded 10% wage d 
cati from the low paid groand staff, 
They alho wanted to sack 4,606 of 
(he 630600 joba It fecked jike Aer 
Fiap os a bigger orate. 
But thee workers wore 
faving sane Gf if aod 


off, they blockaded the 
motorways to the alr- 
ports, 

The airport was forced 
tn etose for one day. 

Freach bosaes were 
throws Inte a panic by 
the struggle. 

‘Twenty two of the top 
industrlalints took out a 
full page ad In two of the 
main dailies with the slo- 
gan “The Alr France 


cent of the old communist 
regime has been imposed, 
Pro-parliament newspa- 
pers were banned and lib- 
eral papers appeared with 
large blank spaces where 
items had been censored. 

These included reports 
on the detention and beat- 
ing of an opposition activ- 
ist and a go-slow by 
Kuzbass miners. 

In the run-up to Decem- 
ber’s clections, television 
stations have been reduced 
to churning out govern- 
ment propaganda. 

This should come as no 
surprise. Ever since the at- 
tempted coup of August 
1991 was defeated Yeltsin 
has moved to concentrate 
power in his own hands. 

Just last March he sus- 
pended parliament and in- 
troduced direct presidential 
tule before being forced to 
back down. 


Fascists 


Of course Yeltsin’s op- 
ponents in the October 
fighting are no better. 

At their core was a red- 
brown” alliance of admir- 
ers of Stalin, supporters of 
the Tsar and open fascists. 

They were in no sense a 
movement for democracy 
or workers’ rights. 

In reality the fighting 
had nothing to do with de- 
mocracy. 

It was a naked power 
struggle between Yeltsin 
and the parliament led by 
Rutskoy and Khasbulatov. 

Both sides were made up 
of former communists. 
Yeltsin first came to promi- 
nence as boss of the indus- 


Win 


strike means that France 
has broken down”, 


Inspired 


But the struggle in- 
splred workers through- 
out France, 

Ground staff on Abr Ín- 
ter, Air France's 
subsidary for Internal 
flights, planned asolidar- 
lty stoppage. 


oat \e 


trial city of Sverdlovsk 
long before he discovered 
democracy. 

Both sides have courted 
the extreme right. And 
there was little to choose 
between their economic 
policies - both supported 
the market. 

In Russia itself there was 
little support for either side. 

Eyewitness Mike 
Haynes described how 
“nobody, outside small 
groups around Yeltsin on 
the one side and 
Khasbulatov and Rutskoy 
on the other, was really in- 
terested”. 

This is in sharp contrast 
to 1991 when a coup at- 
tempt was defeated. 

Then, thousands took to 
the streets to defend their 
hard won democratic 
rights. 

Thousands more threat- 
ened to strike, 

Yeltsin was at the height 


French lessons for 
Aer Lingus — 
workers* x 


| ‘Workers at Air France have 
won an important victory. 

Proposed wage cuts 
have been withdrawn and 
the senior executive has 


Air France workers fight back against riot police 


Rallway workers were 
also planning action. 


And a full scale shut 
down of the public sector 
wus plunned from No- 
vember, 


French alrline workers 
have shown that airline 
munugement all over the 
world can be taken on 
und beaten back, 


Aer lingus take note. 


of his popularity. But two 
years of collapsing living 
standards have left people 
apathetic and more con- 
cerned with the daily strug- 
gle to survive. 

Yeltsin’s electoral sup- 
port has largely evapo- 
rated. 

As a result he has come 
to rely increasingly on the 
support of generals and 
police chiefs. He recently 
appointed KGB hardliner 
Golushko as head of the 
security forces. 

But these same generals 
may well decide at some 
point in the future that they 
no longer need Yeltsin. 

The forthcoming elec- 
tions ‘are unlikely to end 
Russia's political turmoil. 


More than 17,000 min- 
ers in America have 
come out on strike in 
reaction to an all-out 
attack on their jobs 
and to defend union 
rights. 

The United Mi 
Workers of Ameriga 
(UMWA) is a Union with 
a long history and a dis- 
tinguished record in 
American labour his. 
tory. 

The tirst American in- 
dustrial trade union, it 
was founded in 1890 
and has earned a repu- 
tation for militancy and 
action throughout the 
centy of its existence 

UMWA workers went 
on strike repeatedly 


the strike ban agre 

by labour leaders.” ° 
ore 

UMWA 


/Bush era, 


creasingly anti-u 

-unlon 
logislation was brought 
n 


This made i 
the breakin Pot the 
PATCO aviation work- 
using ie the 1980s 

State- 
scab labour, ped 


In 1987, the UMWA in 


down 
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“eee: 
last month 


the Virginia and North 
Carolina locals struck 
against threats to wages 
and benefits: a huge mo- 
bilisation which again 
paw neeees bein 
ught in to try to 
the picket lines. ee 
nglish singer Bil 
Bragg toured ath the 
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CLINI 


US intervention in Somalia is heading 
for disaster. Clinton did a U-turn last 
month, saying that a “political” and 
not a military solution was needed. 


Yet only days before, Clinton had doubled the 
number of US troops in Somalia, by sending in 


f) 
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1,930 combat troops 
and 3,700 marines. 

But as the number of 
US casualties increased, 
Clinton pledged to pull 
out of Somalia by March. 

There is increasing op- 
position in the US itself 
to the intervention. No- 
body now pretends that it 
is a ‘humantitarian’ op- 
eration. 

The US troops have 
taken lives rather than 
saved them. 

After the raid on the Ol- 
ympic Hotel in 
Mogadishu łast month, 
Clinton said that the sight 
of a dead American being 
dragged through the 
Streets “turned my stom- 
ach”. 

But Clinton shed no 
tears for the 400 Somalias 
who have been killed by 

operation. 

US helicopter gunships 
have fired missiles into 
crowds of civilians and 
troops have shot unarmed 
demonstrators. g 

The only reason Clinton & 
now talks of a political so- 
lution is that he fears a long 
and bitter war like Vietnam. Ml 

Clinton does not give a | 
damn about Somalia civil- i 
lans being killed. j 

Now does he care about | 
democracy in Somalia. He E 
will do a deal with Aid ed | 


As the violence mounts... 
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peace? 


t want to see an end to the IRA. 
“want to see a situation where we can 
all be involved in normal politics. 
-Tve spent my entire adult life this way. | 
nave been shot on at least one occasion. 
“I may well be shot again.” 
So says Gerry Adams. 


His desire for peace is 
Shared by many. 

The IRA's bomb on the 
Shania] Road and activi- 
ties of the loyalist dearth 
Squads have sickened 
thousands 

They want a way out of 
the Northem conflict 

And even if the Hume 
Adams proposals are still 
vague and amclear many 
are willing to give them 
a chance. 

This makes the activi- 
ties of the British govem- 
ment and their allies in 
the Unicnist Party all the 
more hypocritical 

The Tories claim that 
they capnet talk to Sinn 
Fein nnril the viclence of 


the IRA ends. Molyneaux 
of the Unionist Party is de- 
manding a five year ‘quar- 
antine period’ before talks 
could begin. 

But the Tories and the 
Unionist Party are well 
know supporters of vio- 
lence and terrorism them- 
selves. 

E They supported the shoot 
to kill policies of the RUC 
and stood over the sacking 
of the police chief, John 
Stalker. when he came close 
to revealing the full scale of 
these operations. 

M The British government 
has played a major role in 
the rearmament of the loy- 
alist death squads. (see be- 
low) Unionist MEPS like 
John Taylor have even said 


that the loyalists killings 
“was something that may be 
helpful”. 

Peter Robinson of the 
DUP is completely wrong 
when he says that the 
Hume/Adams talks could 
‘lead to a civil war’. 

His sectarian ranting in 
demanding a vetting of 
Catholic workers in Shorts 
has done more to foment 
violence than many other 
politicians 

Nevertheless there are 
good reasons for believing 
that the Hume/Adams proc- 
ess—if it continues—can- 


How the UDA was armed 


The British govern- 
i ment says it will not 
talk to Sinn Fein un- 
til the IRA lays 
| down its arms. — 
| Sut there is growing 
| evidence that part of 
the Ertish secunty ES- 
tabfishment are deeply 
| imedcated in the current 
wave of loyalist assas- 
sera 
i in January 1988. 
Brian Mewar organised 
shipment of arms 
| from Sash Africa to the 
lay aie cea squads. 

The ornigignrrerit in- 
nen 200 AMAT aut 
matic sles and 99 
Rrcwtiewg pestcas 

Neilson was notk- 
ing at the time tor 
British intelligence. 
His handler aan a Cae 
nel J. who gave requir 
lar monthly reports tc 
senior officers of the 
British anny. 

it is also believed that 
the Northern Ireland 
Secretary of State 
wid have had access 
to this information. 

In the five years since 
the arms arrived, loyal- 
ist death squads have 
camed cut 146 sectar- 
ian killings 


w 


At least sixty seven of 
these billings were car- 
ried out by the South 
African weaponry. 

Since ae RUC 
is refusing to disclose 
forensic details on 
weapons WEJ by loy- 
aats 

Evary Catholic in 
Nontiorn Iraland has 
team tumed inte a po 
tantial targat. 

After a qun attack on 
a black tazi on tho 
Landsdowne Roar, the 
UDA boasted: 

“It was an al- 
tempted mass mur- 
der, but the weapon 
jammed”. 


against them. 


One UDA com- 
mander admitted in an 
interview with the 
Guardian that they 
were using terror to “get 
old grannies on the 
Falls to call on the IRA 
to stop”. 

The UDA/UVF are 
gztrame right death 
squads which have 
boon armed by British 
intolligance for their 
oun purpogos. 

Thal ain is to scape: 
goat Catholics for the 
povory and muisory that 
workers face in tho 
North today. Workers 
should stick together 


Can the Hume/Ad 


not lead to a lasting peace 
in Northern Ireland. 

In the first place, the ob- 
jective of the talks is to con- 
struct a nationalist alliance. 
Martin McGuinness ex- 
plained that the aim of Sinn 
Fein today is “the national- 
ist side getting its act to- 
gether—Republicans, Dub- 
lin and the SDLP—and 
putting it to Britain that a 
solution is possible” 

In other words, 
McGuinness and the repub- 
lican movement no longer 
believe that their ballot box 
and armalite strategy is 
enough to move the British 
government. So they are 
willing to pull back from a 
full republican position in 
order to get Ireland’s consti- 
tutional nationalists on 
board. 

But nationalism in any 
form offers nothing to Prot- 
estant workers. 

Nationalist politics can- 
not create the thousands of 
jobs that are needed in the 
North to both make more 
jobs for Catholics and still 
expand Protestant employ- 
ment. 

Nationalism cannot offer 
anything more than the 
prospect of combining the 
dole queues of the Falls and 
the Shankill with those of 
Ballymun and Tallaght. 


Anger 


This is important. The 
revival of the loyalist 
paramilitaries in the last few 
years has not been based on 
a renewed passionate oppo- 
sition to the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement. 

Today’s loyalist 
paramilitaries have built a 
small base from the anger 
and depression that has built 
up over Protestant poverty 
and unemployment that has 
come with the recession. 

‘The only politics whieh 
san undercut the hold of the 
night wing bigots inthe Prot- 
estant comimunily are class 
politics which promotes a 
lighting workers unity so 
that every worker gains. 

Secondly, any deal be- 
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of nationalism will be at the 
expense of working class 
Cathokes. After 25 years of 
struggle the main class to 
gain from the conflict in 
Northern Ireland has been 
the Catholic middle class. 
They have far more oppor- 
tunities today that they had 
in 1968. 

The Catholic middle 
class and the Dublin gov- 
ernment still want some 
more changes in Northem 
Treland—but they have no 
intention of uprooting the 
sectarian structures fully. 

Their ideal is the situa- 
tion which prevails in 
America where the black 
middle class establishment 
has been accommodated 
within the system—while 
the black ghettoes continue 
to rot away. 

Any deal which in- 
volves Albert Reynolds will 
have little to say about dis- 
mantling the RUC or break- 
ing up the repressive appa- 
ratus that has been built up 
over 25 years. 

Thirdly, the talks proc- 
ess has moved the republi- 
cans towards looking for an 
‘interim solution’. 

Already Adams has wel- 
comed a position paper by 
the British Labour Party 
spokesperson Kevin 
McNamara which advo- 
cated joint sovereignty by 
South and Britain. 

But this proposal, along 
with other ideas of develop- 
ing structures where each 
community would have 
veto over the other, is a 
recipe for institutionalising 
sectarianism. 

Every time hospital 
services were cut back or a 
sports centre closed down, 
nght wing politicians would 
have a field day using these 
structures to put onc over on 
the other community. 

The Hume/Adams talks 
are all about re-balancing 
communal politics in North- 
em Ireland, 

What is really required 
are fighting class politics 
which emphasises the pos- 
sible unity between work- 
ers against their Tory en- 


The Hume/Adams talks show that the 
IRA's military campaign has led to a 
complete deadend. = < 
Last month, in an interview with An 
Pobhiachi, the IRA ome Boo ae that 
Hapa bombing campaign had three objec- 
ives. R R 
They wanted to stretch the security forces 
to ‘crisis point’. They wanted to make sure 
that Northern Ireland was not portrayed as 
a normal society. 
They wanted to make the costs of secu- 
rity unaffordable to the British government. 
_ After 20 years of armed struggle ‘the cri- 
Sis point’ of the security forces in no nearer 
than it was at the start: ` 
The refurbishment of border checkpoints 


ers. Rest ante 
Nor can the Provos make the cost of 
curity unaffordable. The £8 billion 
averting a stock market crash in on 
end in 1992 is enough to cover ye 
nomic pore. eae 
„ihe Provos bombing campaign h 
a failure. Ry Ar eon E ASS 
The capacity to ‘wear down the er 
‘suffering anything’ now looks m 
needless sacrifice, — = =o 
What is needed is a differëi 
ing—one-that involves mass mi 
and class Boles: seers SINE 
For that to happen an alternative n 
be built to republicanismyn Northern 
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The truth 
about 
single 
parents 


THE Tory Party conference indulged in their 
| favourite pastime—attacking single parents. 

Single parents were blamed for everything 
from housing shortages to increasing crime 
rates. 

TheTories talk about“feckless teenagers” having babies on 
a whim in order to jump the housing queues and live a life of 
luxury on single parent benefit 

It could be a joke if it weren't at the expense of one of the 
most vulnerable groups in society. 

All the Tory attacks are based on lies. 

To start with, most single parents aren't teenagers. The 
government's own figures show that seventy percent of sin- 
gle parents have been married and are widowed, divorced or 
separated. 

A recent report from the Child Poverty Action Group 
(CPAG) on the living circumstances of lone parents in the 
Derry area reinforces this fact. 

The report found that, contrary to the Tory view of single 
parents as people who wander casually in and out of rela- 
tionships, most of them had worked hard to try to keep 
their marriages intact 

Single parents do not jump the housing queues. In the 
North, where the housing situation is somewhat better than 
in Britain, a single parent can wait up to two years to geta 
house—and the waiting time gets longer every year. 

As for the notion that single parents do well out of the 
benefits system, the CPAG’s report describes the reality. 

Over half of the four hundred Catholic and Protestant 
lone parents in their survey said that they found it difficult to 
meet basic food and fuel costs. 

They said they could only afford to purchase fresh meat 
and fresh vegetables “now and then”. These items of food 
were Classified as “luxuries”: 

“Sometimes | would take less because | haven’t much 
in the cupboard. The children come before me at all 
times.” 

Two-thirds of the single parents admitted that they would 
regularly miss meals to make sure their kids get enough to 
eat 

“1 would miss a meal sometimes to make the food go 
further. I would give it to the children.” 

Many of the women reported that they often had to bor- 
row even to buy food or fuel. 

"I would have to borrow from my mother or sister for 
basic items.” 

Most of the single parents reported that they had no sav- 
ings to fall back on in times of an emergency. 

“My television broke down. I had to get it repaired for 
the children. It cost me £36. I had to borrow the money 
to have the TY fixed.” 

Special occasions present problems too. 

“tt was my eldest girts birthday.! didn’t have the money 
to buy her a present.” 

This is the reality of life for the vast majority of single 
parents—living hand to mouth, robbing Peter to pay Paul 
and borrowing just to get by. 

As Christmas approaches, many single parents are near 

| the end of their tether. The CPAG report learned that “85 
| percent of the sample dreaded the coming of Christmas. 
i 


instead of offering joy and good tidings, Christmas offered 

| another layer of debt. In many instances, lone parents were 
| paying from one Christmas to the next.” 
| The Tories want to slash working class living standards, 
| using thelr policies of privatisation, pay freezes and cuts in 
| the health and education services. 
| But they don't want to take responsibility for their own 
palicies. Instead they are trying to lay the blame on the most 
vulnerable sections of society, including single parents. 

Ifthe Tories were really worried about teenage pregnan- 
cies, homelessness, single parents getting stuck in the benefit 
system and so on they could try doing something positive 
about it. 

A massive building programme to provide badly needed 
houses would be a good start. There are plenty of unem- 
norra building workers only too cager to work. 

e extension of the 1967 Abortion Act to the North 
would at least offer some choice to teenage girls who find 
ee pemn 

Free child care facilities for all parents would allow single 
parents to get a job if they wanted to. 

Tory policies have created record unemployment, poverty 
and homelessness. The best thing we could do to end the 


Problems faced by single parents is t 
r aie a p is to get rid of Major and 


Within days of its an- 
nouncement, the Coali- 
tion’s National Plan was 
exposed as a fraud. 
Reynolds and Spring 
claimed that they had a 
guaranteed £8 billion ‘in 
the bag’ from Brussels. 

But the Euro supremo, Delors 
was soon denouncing them as ‘li- 
ars’. 

They were going to have to set- 
tle for less. 

But this was only the small fraud. 
The Coalitions policy is to encour- 
age the native Irish rich to create 
jobs. 

But during only two brief peri- 
ods in the past—in the 1930s and 
1960s—has Irish capitalism created 
substantial numbers of jobs. 

The leading figures of Irish busi- 
ness—the Smurfits, O’Reilly and 
the Dunnes—have been job vandals 
rather than job creators. 

Already, key commentators are 
revealing real the main strategy of 
the Coalition for dealing with the 
unemployment crisis—more emi- 
gration. 

Paul Tansey, in the Sunday Trib- 
une, claims that “it will take 
another bout of sustained emigra- 
tion to keep the lid on unemploy- 
ment for the remainder of the dec- 
ade.” 

If this does not happen he claims 
that unemployment in Ireland could 
reach 430,000 by 1999. 

Already redundancies in Ireland 
are rising. 

Over the last year, redundancies 
have been averaging 1,661 a 
month. 

Top business organisation like 
the Dublin Chamber of Commerce 
have wamed that a growth in the 
economy will not bring jobs. 

There are three main reasons why 


| Ireland’s jobs crisis is getting 


worse. 

First, Ireland very success of 
capitalism in the sixties and early 
1970s is coming back to haunt it. 

The confidence in this era led to 
an increase in the marriage rate and 
a baby boom. 

Today Ireland has one of the fast- 
est growing young workforces in 
Europe. 

Each year 30,000 people come 
out of the schools looking for work. 

They will continue to do so for 
ce next few years before it tapers 
off. 

On top of that more and more 

people are still fleeing the land. 
Each year 3,000 people leave agri- 
culture for good. 
_ There are now more people sign- 
ing on at labour exchanges in the 
Republic of Ireland than are work- 
ing on farms, 

Second, although Irish capitalism 
has been relatively successful in re- 
cent years it cannot hope to escape 
the effects of the recession. 


20 million people are now out of 
work in Europe. 


not solve 
the 
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crisis 


Excuses—not jc 


lreland’s right wing poli- 
ticians are always trying 
to think of new excuses 
for why their class can- 
not create jobs. 

But the excuses won't 
wash. 

Wage competitiveness The em- 
ployers claim that if wages were 


Three of the major economies of 
Europe—Germany, France and 
Belgium—are set to decline this 
year. 

The much vaunted recovery in 
Britain is already faltering as it is 
pulled back into recession. 

Third, the policy of giving grants 
to private enterprise has been a 
complete failure in the 1980s. 

Between 1981 and 1990, the Irish 
state handed out £1.6 billion in 
grants. A further £3 billion was 
given in indirect subsidies as tax 
was not collected. 

But only 7,000 jobs were actu- 
ally created, 

‘That works out at £750,000 per 
jot. Which is more than the aver- 
age worker eams in a life time! 


Blame 


As this policy has become ex- 
posed, a series of reports such as 
the Culliton report have tried to 
shift the blame by claiming that the 
money should have been directed 
more at Irish capitalists. 

But in fact Irish capitalists got 
nearly half of the grant money of 
the 1980s—and still managed to 
end up with 2,000 fewer jobs in 


held down there would be more 


According to 
jobs in the country. 


the average wag 
is $18.64 an h 
hourly wage cos 

This is exacti 
man rate and is 
the low pay ecor 
jor’s Britain. 

A High Tax Sy 
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Lower 


But Irish wages is already one 
of the. lowest in Europe—and 
still the rich have created no 
jobs. 


Wining ai 
the boss 


NO MONEY in the country? You must 
be joking. 
Corporate Sport & Leisure exist to 
wine and dine the parasites of Irish 
industry at big sports occasions. 
Last year, big business paid over £150,000 
to the Irish Rugby Football Union and 
£300,000 to the FAI to get choice seats at 
matches. 
At the Irish Open Golf Championship, 
Corporate Sport & Leisure runs a scheme 


the 1980s. while Ivor Call 
The present Coalition are deeply  Eurocabin group 
tied into the golden circle that runs workforce in Bald 
Irish capitalism. The Labour Par 
Reynolds features in Ireland’s list links to the golden 
of millionaires with his 80% stake dals and property 
in the C and D pet food business. Labour Party p 
His daughters are involved in ager, Greg Sparks 
property dealing. rectors who are sa 
FF TDs like Liam Lawlor wasa Cooley distillers. 


director of the board of Goodman’s Ruairi 


Quid 


Tony O’Reill and 
friend. Last 
month 
O’Reilly paid 
£1.5 million 
guineas for 
Dobbin at 
Goffs 
millionaires 
racing horse 
auction. 

It will give 

a job to 
someone 
clearing up 
the manure 
perhaps 


against them. 

This is a joke. Tax on profits 
amounts to only 2% of all taxa- 
tion. Corporation profits tax in 
Ireland are one of the lowest in 
Europe. 

Ireland’s rich have several le- 
gal tax scams such as the BES 
scheme which allows them cut 
their tax bill in half. 

And when that does not work 
they can always hope for a tax 
amnesty. Since 1987, the rich 
have benefited from three tax 


amnesties. 


dining 
” way 


lenagers meet the top golfers. The 
-a lable for ten wine sozzied man- 
£1,950 plus VAT. 


Selling Off 


he GAA are trying to get in on the 
sy are selling off ten-year boxes at 
0 a go, and there is no shortage of 


also are starting up an exclusive 
Club with seats at £5,000 apiece. 


Lochlainn Quinn, owns a quarter 
of Glen Dimplex and was involved 
in the property scandal at the 
Telecom site at Ballsbridge. 
Man- But despite the promises of the 
new National Plan, the reality is 
Man- that [reland’s capitalist class have 
di- no interest in getting rid of the dole 


nes. 
The wealth needs to be taken off 


I. tham ta maka inhe far all. 


£9,5 
MILLION 
BONANZA 
FOR JOBS 
VANDALS 


COOLEY Distillery has 
become “the unaccept- 


able face of Irish capital- 
ism”. 


Thirty-eight workers used 
to be employed there, mak- 
ing a whiskey which devel- 
Oped a very good reputation. 

But now the company has 
been taken over by Irish Dis- 
tillers. 

They want to close Cooley 
down in order to remove 
competition. 

Richard Burroughs, the 
managing director of irish 
Distillers, explained: 

_ “Cooley has no future once 
it has met its obligations.” 

The 38 workers are to be 
thrown on the scrap heap. 

Joe Carolan, who lives 
near the area, said, 

“People are angry and 
dumbstruck. They are wreck- 
ing people’s lives to gratify 
their own greed 

One of the distillery work- 
ers explained: 

“They are going to have to 


“Entrepreneurs 
create wealth 
not jobs!”—John 
Teeling, Boss of 
Cooley Distillery 


realise that we are human be- 
ings. We have as much right 
to a job as those who sit on 
their backsides in Dail Eir- 
eann.” 

For the bosses of Cooley 
Distillery it is a different 
story. r : 

They stand to gain £9.5 mil- 
lion between them. 

In 1987, they put up £2.5 
million for Cooley. 

They raised this money un- 
der the BES scheme. 

This is a tax scam for the 
irish rich which allows them 
to cut their tax bills in half. 

The key figure in Cooley is 
John Teeling, a former lec- 
turer in business studies in 
UCD. 

Teeling’s job wrecking ca- 
reer is nothing new. 

Teeling is an asset stripper. 
In 1985 he sacked 700 work- 
ers in Glen Abbey, a textile 
company in the Liberties In 

lin. 
oie sold off the assets for 
¢2 million and then took ina 
rent of £260,000 a year. 
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A weekend of meetings and discussion on the ! 2th - 14th November 


Marxism 93 will take place in the Institute of Adult Education in Mountjoy 
Square in Dublin from the 12th till the 14th of November. 
Accommodation is available with members of the Dublin Branches of the Socialist Workers 
Movement.A creche will be available during the weekend. 

As well as the meetings there will be entertainment on the Saturday night. 

Tickets for Marxism 93 cost £6 (waged) and £3 (unwaged). 

Please return the form early to get your tickets. 


Room 2 


Room | 
6.00pm Why is loyalist 
violence on the rise 
Sean McVeigh 
8.00pm 


Engels and human 
origins 
Conor Kostick 


Opening Rally 
A world in chaos: The Socialist alternative 
Brid Smith and Pat Stack 


SATURDAY 13th NOVEMBER 


Marxism and 
oppression 
Kieran Allen 


10.00-11.15 


11.30-1.00 Trotsky 
Pat Stack 
Is nation stronger 
than class? 
Alex Callinicos 


DEBATE: The future 
of the Labour Party 
Joe Costello (TD); 
Richard Boyd Barrett 
(SWM) 


2.00-3.15 | 


3.30-5.00 


Room 2 Room 3 
1917—When 
workers took power 


Alan Kelly 
PLO, ANC, IRA: 
National liberation 
movements today 
Goretti Horgan 


Is there an 
underclass? 
Ger Tuohy 


Irish literature & 
Irish workers 
Eamonn McCann 


Rosa Luxemburg 
Mary Smith 


Postmodernism: The 


The fight against philosophy of 
fascism uncertainty 
Tadhg Carey Simon Basketter 


Do all revolutions 
lead to tyranny? 
Pat Stack 


SU 


7.00-8.15 


NDAY 14th 
oom | 


Are all men sexist? 
Cathy Bergin 


NOVEMBER 


_Room 2 


Fighting racism: 
black nationalism 
and socialism 
Joan Gallagher 
DEBATE: Can the 
UN be a force for 
peace? 

Colm Regan (Trocaire); 
Dave McDonagh (SWM) 


10.00-11.15 


11.30-1.00 


Trade unions and 
workers in the 90s 
Marnie Holborow 


slamic 
fundamentalism: 
reactionary or 
progressive? 


2.00-3.15 Marx’s theory of 
revolution 


Alex Callinicos 


Kevin Wingfield 
Drugs: Cracking up The politics of the 
or cracking down? Socialist Workers 
Brian Hanley Movement 


3.30-5.00 


BOOKING FORM 


| 

| 

| Waged ticket £6 O 

| Unwaged ticket £3 Q 

| Do you require accommodation 

| YESQNOQ 

| Do you require creche facilities Q 
| enclose the sum off 

| (make cheques postal orders pay- 

| able to SWM) 


_ Kieran Allen & lim Larmour____ 


fs FINAL RALLY: 
Building a revolutionary organisation in the 


90s 


Name: 


Address: 


Tel: 


Please return this form to Marxism 93,PO Box 
1648, Dublin 8 


Tr 


Meets every other 
Tuesday at 8:00pm 


See Socialist Worker 
sellers for details or 
contact National Office 
at address below 


Belfast: 

Meets every Tuesday. 
See Socialist Worker 
sellers for details or 
contact National Office 


2nd November: |s 
society divided by 
Nation or class? 

9th November: 
Trotsky’s fight against 
Stalinism 

16th November: Can a 
revolution liberate 
women? 

23rd November: The 
Police and crime 
30th November: The 
Politics of AIDS 


Meets every Tuesday at 
8:00pm in the Anh: 
Inn, Georges Quay. 


2nd November: How 


do we stop violence in 
the North? 


Ith: Why do men rape? 


l6th: ls human nature a 
barrier to socialism? 


23rd: Why the Labour 
Party fails. 


Derry: 
Meets every Tuesday in 
Badgers Pub Orchard 
St. 
2nd November: 20 
years after the Chilean 
Coup-- Why capitalism 
cannot be reformed. 
Ith November: Is 
violence ever justified 
16th November: 
Socialism and Religion. 


Democratic Left has returned to using 


aa 


the language of Socialism. 


Des Geraghty MEP told 
the Party’s conference last 
month that D.L. stood for 
“a new socialism for the 
new century”. 

When the party was set 
up in early 1992 Prionsias 
De Rossa steered it away 
from the notion of class 
struggle towards “social 
democracy”. j 

Erai Left split 
from the Workers Party af- 
ter the collapse of Eastern 
Europe. 

The Workers Party had 
long supported the fake 
socialism of the Eastera 
Euro regimes. 

Now De Rossa bowed to 
the notion that socialists 
had to accommodate to the 
“free market”. 

But the free market has 
brought more misery East 
and West. 

Paul Sweeney of D.L. 
told the conference that far 
from socialism being 
“dead” we had to check 
capitalism’s pulse to see if 
it was still alive. 

The conference reflected 
the mood of anger over 
business scandals from 
Greencore to Dunnes 
Stores. 

It also reflected the new 
militancy in the South with 

rs from Aer Lingus 
and Pat the Baker on the 


platform. ó 
NT wante ta nrecent it- 


self as the socialist alter- 
native to the sellout La- 
bour Party. : 
But behind the rhetoric 
little has changed. 
While criticising corrup- 
tion, Paul Sweeney said that 


Meets every 
Wednesday in Conways 
Pub Parnell Square. 
3rd November: What 
sort of a party is the 
SWM? 

10th November: Do all 
revolutions lead to 
tyranny ? 

17th November: Can 
socialism save the 
environment? 


Dublin - 
South: > 
Meets every Thursday 
in the Trinity Inn Pearse 
Sei 

4th November: 
Germany 1918 -1923: 
The Missed Revolution 
l ith November: Do all 
revolutions lead to 
tyranny 


C LEFT CONFERENCE: — 


New rit: 


DLL. was “not against busi- 
ness” and wanted to reward 
“high standards in high 
places”. 

The main problem for 
DLL. is that Irish capitalism 
is “building on sand” and 
too many capitalists are out 
to “make a fast buck”. 

This harks back to the 
Workers Party idea that The 
Irish economy was weak 
because it had a “lazy bour- 
geoisie”. 

In the 70s the W.P. wel- 


as Om 


Branches of the SWM meet around the country at the following times and venues 


18th November: 
Socialism and Religion 


Meets every 
Wednesday at 8:00pm 
in the Tallaght welfare 
centre, Main St. 


3rd November: What 
sort of a party is the 
SWM? 


10th November: Do all 
revolutions lead to 
tyranny ? 


17th November: Can 
socialism save the 
environment? 


Galway; 
Meets every other 


Thursday at 8:00pm in 
Currans hotel Eyre Sq. 


See Socialist Worker 
sellers for details or 
contact National Office 


comed multinational com- 
panies as a boost to the 
economy. 


‘Footloose’ 


Now D.L. says that while 
multinationals are “better 
employers” they are in the 
words of Paul Sweeney, 
“footloose”. 

The party believes that it 
can influence capitalism to 
be more responsible by for 


GET ACTIVE, GET ORGANISED 


JOIN THE SOCIALISTS! 


Socialist organisa- 
tions get results. 

That is the message 
of the huge campaign 
that was mounted 
across Ireland against 
the visit of the Nazi or- 
ganiser, David Irving. 

The scale of the protests 
made the various organis- 
ers of his speaking tour 
back down. 

The Socialist Workers 
Movement played a very 
active role in the campaign 
against Irving. 

E Members put up post- 
ers, distributed leaflets, 
booked s and above all 
argued why fascists should 
not be given a platform. 
E in UCD and UCC, me 
right wing tried to target 
the SWM by a smear cam- 
paign. But it has not 
worked, 


ineraad many new Mem- 


bers joined the organisa- 
tion in October. 

The SWM argued that 
to defeat fascism, you had 
to destroy the system that 
breeds it. 


Message 


it was a message that 

made sense to many who 
wanted to go further than 
a fight against Irving. 
E In the North, SWM held 
a highly successful confer- 
ence to commemorate the 
25th anniversary of the 
Civil Rights march in 
Derry. 

Paul Foot spoke to an 
audience of 60 people 
about the travesty that was 
British justice. 

After the conference six 


SWM. 


p nA A 


quick to respond to the 
rise in sectarian murders 
in the North. 

After a Catholic sub- 
contractor was murdered 
in Shorts, the branch put 
a leaflet into the factory 
and got a good reception 
for their call for a protest 
stoppage. 

-Right across the country 
there is huge anger against 
a system that creates pov- 
erty and unemployment. 

But the anger has to be 
organised. 

Today the SWM has be- 
come the biggest and most 
serious revolutionary so- 
cialist organisation building 
outside Labour and Demo- 
cratic Left. 

Both these parties are, 
tragically, hooked on the 
idea of a coalition with the 
right wing. 

, f you want to see a 


T "awi 
ss 


aver 


See ee ee eevee 


Meets every Thursday 
in ATGWU Hall Keyser 
St 8:00pm 


4th November: 
Violence and the Public 
Order Act 


I Ith: Why does the 
Labour Party sell out? 


18th: Do all revolutions 
lead to tyranny? 


25th: Building a 
revolutionary socialist 
organisation in the 
1990s. 


To contact the 
SWM in Bray, 
Coleraine, 
Cookstown, 
Drogheda, Dundalk, 
Kilkenny, Limerick, 
Navan, write to 
SWM PO Box 1648, 
Dublin 8, Phone (01) 
872 2682 or PO Box 
103 Belfast 15 2AB 


example reforming the tax 
system to “reward” good 
business and punish “bad 
business”. 

But capitalism has always 
been run to benefit the rich 
who want to line their pock- 
ets at our expense. 

Every socialist govern- 
ment ends up bowing to the 
pressure of these parasites. 

The only way to win real 
socialism is for workers to 
overthrow the system that 
breeds corruption. 


genuine socialist alternative 
in Ireland today, get organ- 
ised. 

Get active. Join the 
SWM by filling out the cou- 
pon in this page. 


most comprehensive se- 
lection of socialist hooks 
In Ireland. 

We have a wide range 


of books on racism, fas- 
cism, women’ $ oppres- 
Slonand trade unionism. 

We have most books 
by Marx, Lenin, Trotsky 
and Connolly. 


For full detalis write to 
SW Books, PO. 1648 
Dublin 8 


vide and weaken the working class. We are for | 
full social, economie and political equality for | 


| bee ee eee 


: Join Us! | 
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What we 
stand for 


Workers create all the wealth in capitalist soci- 
ely. Anew society can only be constructed when 
they collectively seize control of that 
and plan its production and distribution. 


wealth 


FOR REVOLUTION, NOT REFORM 
The present system cannot be reformed out of 
existence. Parliament cannot be used to end 
the system. It has to be overthrown. 

The machinery of the capitalist state—parlia- 
ment, courts, army, police etc.—is there to de- 
fend the interests of ihe capras! class, not to 
run society in a ‘neutral’ fashion. 

To destroy capitalism, workers need to smash 
the state and create a workers’ state based on 
workers’ councils. 


FOR REAL SOCIALISM, EAST AND WEST: 

The SWM welcomed the break-up of the USSR 
and the end of the East European dictatorships. 
These states were not socialist but were run by 
a state-capitalist class. Workers revolutions 
are needed to win real freedom in the East. 

We are against the domination of the globe by 
imperialist powers and we oppose their wars. 
We are for the right of all nations, East and 
West, to self-determination. 


FOR AN END TO ALL OPPRESSION | + a 
We oppose all forms of oppression which di- 


women. 
e stand for: free contraception and free, le- 
lised abortion and the right to divorce; the 
complete separation of church and state, an 
end to church control over schools and hospi- 
tals; an end to discrimination against gays and 
lesbians; an end to racism and anti-traveller 
bigotry. 
We argue for working class unity in the fight 
against oppression. 


FOR WORKERS’ UNITY IN THE NORTH: 
Northern Ireland is a sectarian state, propped 
up by the British Army. 

Catholic workers are systematically discrimi- 
nated against by the state. The division be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant workers weakens 
the whole working class. 

Workers’ unity can only be won and maintained 
in a fight to smash both the Northern and South- 
ern states. 

We stand for the immediate withdrawal of Brit- 
ish troops. Violence will only end when workers 
unite in the fight for a workers’ republic. 


FOR A FIGHTING TRADE UNION MOVEMENT: 
Trade unions exist to defend workers’ interests. 
Bul the union leaders’ role is to negotiate 
with capitalism—not to end it. 

We support the leaders when they fight but 
oppose them when they betray workers. We 
stand for independent rank and file action. 


FOR A REVOLUTIONARY PARTY: 

To win socialism socialists need to organise in 
a revolutionary party. This party needs to argue 
against right-wing ideas and for overthrowing 
E a: The SWM aims to build such a party 
in Ireland. 


If you would like to join the SWM or receive E 
more details, send this slip to: SWM, PO § 
Box 1648, Dublin 8, Tel: (01) 872 2682 or a 
PO Box 103 Belfast 15 2AB 


Address 


Phone 


* 
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hen the 
Artane Boys 
B and 


marched onto the 
pitch in Croke Park to 
play for crowds at- 
tending All-Ireland fi- 
nals people would re- 
mark on how disci- 
plined they were and 
on what a fine job the 
schools had done 
with them. 


But with the appearance of 

books like Mannix Flynn’s 
Nothing to Say and Paddy 
Doyle’s The God Squad 
more disturbing aspects of 
such schools began to 
emerge and names like 
Artane, Daingan and 
Letterfrack became synony- 
mous with confinement, dep- 
rivation and brutality. 
In the mid 1800’s work- 
houses took over an ad-hoc 
system of care, supervised by 
individuals and religious 
groups whose emphasis lay on 
spiritual rather than material 
needs. 


The workhouses were 
themselves replaced by indus- 
trial schools and reformatories 
when the Catholic Church be- 
gan to express concern for the 
moral welfare of the inmates 
and the state realised the need 
for special accomodation for 
delinquents. 


Workhouses 


The thinking was that the 
new system would provide a 
basic education, and training 
in various trades. 

Orphans, children discov- 
ered begging, or homeless or 
thought likely to pursue a life 
of crime were liable to be sent 
away. 

They found themselves 
walled into a world that was 
as harsh and cruel in its own 
way as life on the streets. 


The new institutions were, 
to all intents and purposes, a 
network of industrial plants 
and work-farms that were vir- 
tually self-sufficient and often 
involved in commercial ven- 
tures. 


Training tended to be for the 
most menial jobs, particularly 
in the case of girls 

Physical and sexual abuse 
was common. 

Boys were usually released 
when they turned sixteen but 
girls could be transferred to 
the church's Magdalen laun- 
dries and often remained there 

or Gfe. 


Even for those released the 
future was bleak. There was 
no after-care service and 
many couldn't cope with 
mainstream society. 

The training they had re- 


ceived, indeed the very fact 
that they were graduates of in- 
stitutions was frequently 
frowned on and it could be 
difficult to find work. 


A lot joined the Army, con- 
tinuing their dependance on 
an institutional life-style. 
Many more became addicted 
to alcohol and drugs and 
wound up homeless again. 

Blame is usually levelled at 
the church and at the orders 
directly involved in particular 
but, although they deserve 
much of it, the situation is 
more complex. 


This neglect and abuse 
could not have happened 
without the acquiescence of 
the state whose periodic in- 
spections were little more than 
a formality. 


Establishment 


From the establishment of 
the first reformatory local au- 
thorities were unwilling to 
provide finance. 


The burden fell to the 
church and that suited a state 
and a society anxious to have 
the issue off its conscience 


The Cussen report, pub- 
lished in 1936, summed it up. 
It stated that the then system 

“Affords the most suitable 
means of dealing with these 
children” and that “Schools 
should remain under the man- 
agement of religious orders 
who have undertaken the 
work. 


Even today it is not unusual 
for staff to be paid from the 
accounts of religious orders. 


In 1970 The Kennedy Re- 
port was published. 

Among other things it high- 
lighted the need for proper 
regulation of funding, an in- 
crease in staffing levels, 
proper training of staff and the 
provision of specialist serv- 
ices. 


It heralded the end of the 
large old-style insttiutions. 

Almost all of them closed 
and were replaced by smaller 
units and foster care. 


But with the publication of 
Focus Point’s At What Cost? 
in 1991 it was clear that many 
of the recommendations had 
not been addressed. 


The system remains hap- 
hazardly financed, staffed, or 
Tather understaffed, by per- 
sonnel who are often incapa- 
ble of dealing with the varied 
needs of the children they 
come into contact with. 

The government shows no 
inclination to tackle the prob- 
lem. It seems that the prom- 
ise to cherish all of the chil- 
dren of the state equally is to 
be postponed yet again. 


—MICK DOYLE 


THE fascist move- 
ment across Europe is 
on the move and 
growing in Britain. 
The openly racist and 
fascist party, the BNP, 
recently won a coun- 
cil seat on a pro- 
gramme of repatria- 
tion of blacks and 
Asians. The BNP deny 
that the Holocaust 
ever took piace. 

In France Jean-Marie Le 
Pen’s Front National has 35 
MPs. 

In Germany the 
Republicaner Party took two 
million votes and six seats in 
the European elections. 

Italy, Belgium, Sweden, 
Denmark and Austria all now 
have organised and flourishing 
fascist parties. 

Faced with this realisation 
there is a tendency to be com- 
pletely mesmerised and para- 
lysed, like a rabbit caught in the 
headlights of a car, or to be- 
come ostrich-like and hope the 
menace will disappear. 

Chris Bambery’s article on 
Euro-Fascism in the current 
edition of the ISJ is a welcome 
antidote to this confusion and 
fear. 

Bambery examines the his- 
tory of fascism from Musso- 


The Hidden ireland nternational Socialism Journal revie 


When kids were Wha 


locked up Euro Nazis 


lini’s triumph in Italy in the 
1920s straight through to the 
rise of the New Right in the 
1990s. 

Explaining how the fascists 
built and came to power, he 
describes how the Left failed 
to respond and laid the basis for 
the resulting Holocaust which 
murdered eleven million peo- 
ple in the death camps of Eu- 
Tope. 


Lessons 


Most importantly he draws 
out the lessons of the past to 
show how fascism can be 
beaten today. 

To beat the nazis we need 
maximum unity. The failure of 
the Social Democratic Party 


t make 


Communist Party in Ger- 
ae in the 1920s led to the 
destruction of the biggest Or- 
ganised labour movement out- 
side Russia. i 

We need mass mobilisation 
of trade unionists, socialists 
anti-fascists to physically con- 
front the fascists whenever Or 
wherever they attempt to 
march. 

Taking control of the streets 
is important for the fascists. It 
is where they feel powerful, 
sweeping all those who disa- 
gree with them aside. Hitler 
understood this from the start: 

“Mass demonstrations must 
burn into the little man’s soul 
the conviction that though a lit- 
tle worm he is part of a great 
dragon”. 

The middle classes who 
make up the basic composition 
of fascist movements have no 
collective strength or sense of 
solidarity. 

Individually they are, as 
Leon Trotsky described them, 
“human dust” , but banded to- 
gether on the streets with flags 
flying they feel confident, de- 
nouncing trade unions, immi- 
grants, Jews, communists or 
gays for all the ills in society. 

When socialists have mobi- 
lised against the nazis, as in the 
1930s and 1970s in England, 
they have destroyed the impe- 
tus of the fascist movement. 


wed by Brendan Do nohue 


s the 
tick? 


Looking to governments tc 
protect us from fascism 1S als¢ 
a recipe for disaster. A recen 
event proves this. 

Under the pretext of keeping 
public order, the British state 

nt £500,000 on protecting 
the BNP headquarters agains! 
a demonstration on October lé 
of 60,000 anti-fascists whc 
wanted it shut down. 

Yet since the BNP opened its 
headquarters four black youths 
have been murdered in a yeal 
of racist attacks in London, and 
a seventeen-year-old Asian 
youth lies in a coma on a life 
support machine after being 
attacked by fascists. 

This is the concern the Brit- 
ish state has for its citizens fac- 
ing racism. 

Finally, as Bambery points 
out, the struggle against fascist 
is also the struggle for social- 
ism. 

As long as we live in a soci- 

ety where a tiny minority con- 
trol all the wealth and the vast 
majority of us have to live with 
mass unemployment, poverty, 
bad housing and health cuts and 
where goods are produced for 
profit before need, we will al- 
ways have the lurking spectre 
of fascism. 
E International Socialism 
Journal, £2.50 + 50p post 
from SW Books, PO box 
1648, Dublin 8 


on looks at the work of James Baldwin 


The fight of a Native Son 


DURING slavery days 
in the United States it 
was illegal to teach 
black people to read. 
White preachers in- 
serted bogus pas- 
sages justifying slav- 
ery into their sermons 
on Sundays claiming 
they came from the 
Bible. 

It was a pathetic at- 
tempt by the slave 
owners to keep the 
slaves in ignorance of 
their condition. 


It was an attempt that failed. 
African-Americans mastered 
their captors’ language and 
went on to produce the myriad 
voices of blackAmerican writ- 
ers who have vitally enriched 
American literature. 


Of these many writers who 
tried, through literature, to ex- 
pose the legacy of racism in 
America, James Baldwin was 
one of the best. 


He died in 1987, after hav- 
ing lived through and written 
about and participated in one 
of the most exciting periods of 
American history, the black 
civil rights movement. 


In Notes of a Native Son, a 


collection of essays on racism, 
he wrote: 


“One must never in one’s 
life accept these injustices as 
commonplace but fight them 
with all one’s might.” 


Fight 


This determination to fight 
against oppression never left 
him. 

He was born in Harlem in 
1924, the son of a Baptist 
preacher. 


Though he followed in his fa- 
ther’s footsteps for a brief pe- 
riod, his open homosexuality 
and desire to be a writer 
prompted him to reject a life in 
the church. 


x 


In 1943 he, like many other 
black artists of the period, went 
to live in Paris. It was there that 
he wrote Go Tell It On The 
Mountain, a novel that explores 
the lives of a black family in 
the south in the early part of the 
century. 

Over the next ten years 
Giovanni's Room and Notes of 
a Native Son followed and 
brought him international rec- 
ognition. 

Meanwhile, back in 
America, a black woman 
named Rosa Parkes refused to 
give up her seat to a white man 
on a bus in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 

_ Thus began the boycott that 
signalled the beginning of the 
civil rights movement. It also 


brought James Baldwin home 
in 1957, 

_ He became very active, par- 
ticipating in freedom rides and 
other direct action tactics to de- 
Segregate the south. In 196 
The Fire Next Time was sb 
lished, becoming an instant 
classic and establishing 
Baldwin as a leader of the civil 
rights movement. 


Though he spoke on the plat- 
form at the march on Washing- 
ign led by Martin Luther King. 

e was an open supporter of 
Maicolm X, black self-activi 
and self defence, Eo 


Inspiration 


He went on in the 1970s tc 
support the Black Panthers 
though he was attacked by cer- 
ss segments of the movemen’ 
or maintaining that white peo- 
ple could and should be allie: 
in the struggle for black eman 
cipation. 
a Baldwin continued to write 
ut with the decline of the 
ean he became isolated 
ggle agains i 
had been his mepa 
sein James Baldwin died ; 
Wheartt example of an artis 
wi moli and work articulate: 
Opes and dreams of a gen 
eration of fighters. 


if you have a story from your 
workplace phone (O01) 872 2682 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


Defe 


PAT THE BAKER 


Shop workers in Edenderry, 


Athlone, 


Mullingar, Cavan and Portlaoise have 


voted to black Pat the Baker 


In the ballots in five 
SIPTU supermarkets only 
four werkers voted against 
taking action in support of 
the workers in Dublin. 

The strike which is enter- 
ing it’s seventh month is 
now in a position to move 
forward to winning. The 
shop workers union, IDATU 
is also balloting the super- 
markets they organise and 
there is even hopes that the 
ICTU intends to issue notice 
of the blacking of Pat the 
baker products to manage- 
ment on 8th November, 

One of the strikers told 
Socialist Worker. 

“Now were more hopeful 
of wining because the union 
has come behind the strike 
at last” 

Managements attempts to 
discredit the strikers by 
spending a fortune on ad- 
vertising and sending peo- 
ple into supermarkets with 


INCREASED pres- 
sure from the Post Of- 
fice on its work force 
took a new and devas- 
tating turn recently. 

Their new code of con- 
duct gives lower grade 
managers the power to both 
dismiss workers and dock 
from one to three days’ pay 
off them. In some cases 
these managers might only 
be one grade above the per- 
son they are “disciplining”. 

What was the union’s re- 
sponse to this? 

After two years of nego- 
tiations this was the best 
deal the executive council 
could come up with and 
they recommended it for 
acceptance. 

Although the agreement 
was rejected locally, it was 
accepted on a national ba- 
sis. 


POST OFFICE WORKERS 


products. 
leaflets with lies about the 
strike have come to nothing. 

As a striker put it: 

"The support from the 
public has been brilliant 
since the start. People now 
the true story behind the 
dispute and are fully behind 
us. 

The response of the poli- 
ticians to the dispute as been 
appalling. 

Albert Reynolds said in 
the Longford News that he 
was working behind the 
scenes to ensure that no jobs 
were lost in Granard. 
Reynolds made no mention 
of doing anything about the 
jobs in the strikers in Dub- 
lin. 

When the union wrote to 
the Labour Party to ask why 
they had done next to noth- 
ing to help the strike, the 
reply was that the Labour 
party was under the impres- 
sion that the dispute was 


Now is the time time 
rank and file workers need 
to start building opposi- 
tion to such moves. 

We cannot rely on the 
union leadership so we 
must force; them into 
putting up a strong fight. 
Strikes, overtime bans and 
work to rule are the weap- 
ons we have, and we must 
use them. 

It is quite clear that the 
Post Office is head hunt- 
ing and wants to get rid of 
as many people as possi- 

“ble without laying them 
off. 

The only way to stop 
such an onslaught on pay 
and conditions is to meet 
them head on - to let them 
know the working class is 
not dead and that we are 
prepared to fight. 

-UCW MEMBER 


OVERTIME BAN AT DUPONT _ 


RKERS in the construction section of Du 
ont in Derry have been on an overtime ban 
since the start of October after the management 
cut their working hours without consultation. 


Working hours for the 137 
workers in the Polymers En- 
ineering (construction) sec- 
Boll Rae reduced from 44 to 
39 hours per week. If the 
management get away with 
it, it will mean a loss of up to 
£50 per week for the work- 
ers. 

Management are claiming 
that 39 Four’ is the standard 
week and that they are aie 

ly stopping overtime. Bu 
a e eE had been 
clearly established as the 
standard week. It was used to 
calculate sick pay, holiday 
ay etc. 
p This reduction in the liv- 
ing standards of Du Pont’s 
construction workers comes 
on top of job cuts in the plant 
_and a worsening of condi- 
tions generally.. 

Small wonder then that the 
secret ballot for industrial ac- 
tion resulted in an almost 
unanimous vote to impose 
the overtime ban. e 

Workers from all sections 
of the company fear that the 


Du Pont plant is an environ- 
mental disaster waiting to 
happen unless trade unions 
there impose rigorous health 
and safety regulations. 


What’s needed now is for 
workers on the operations side 
of the Du Pont plant to follow 
the example of the construc- 
tion workers and take action 
to defend their living and 
working conditions. 


STUDENTS at the Bel- 
fast Institute of Fur- 
ther and Higher Edu- 
cation protested last 
month at the poor 
standard of facilities at 
the difterent college 
sites in Belfast. 

ts were angry 
ibe of different 


nd 


being run by militants and 
so had not got involved! 

Seven months since the 
dispute started there is a real 
chance for the dispute to 
win, if ICTU call the black- 
ing that workers are clearly 
in favour of since the begin- 
ning. 
Donations and messages 
of support to:Pat the Baker 
Strike committee, C/O Lib- 
erty Hall, Dublin 1. 


NOLANS 


STRIKERS at 
Nolans Transport 
have been on the 
picket line since 
September 1992. 


Last month, they thought 
they were on the verge of a 
breakthrough. Workers at B 
& I voted to black Nolan 
lorries. 

But, tragically, the threat 


of blacking was lifted after 
Nolans promised to go to 
the Labour Court. 


Conditions at Nolans are 
terrible. Drivers work an 
average of 15 hours a day 
for as little as £2.50 an hour. 

Jimmy Halligan organ- 
ised the workers into a un- 
ion. He described what hap- 
pened when he approached 
Jimmy Nolan, the manager: 


FIANNA FAIL’S SCAB 


THE CHIEF scab in Nolans is a Fianna Fail councillor, Jim Dwyer. Dwyer 
has been bound to the peace for attacking one of the strikers. He told him 
“Go home, you English bastard” and threatened him with “the taste of lead”. 

Dwyer has alsd been fined £350 for organising the blockade of New Ross 


bridge. 


Dwyer, a former Sinn Fein coun- 
cillor, joined Fianna Fail recently. 
When he stood for election he prom- 
ised to abolish the water rates. 

But in office he did an about-turn 
and told people that “if you drill the 
well you have to pay for it”. 

When Dwyer worked at Celtic 
Foods he was part of a work force 
who fought for and won union rec- 


ognition in 1987. 


But at Nolans he is next in line for 
the foreman's Job and has de- 
nounced SIPTU. 

Dwyer rarely attends council meet- 
ings these days. He is too busy or- 
ganising scabbing. 

No better man for Fianna Fail - the 
Bosses’ Party. 

No wonder his message to Irish 
workers is: “Entrepreneurs are there 


to create wealth, not jobs.” 


AMBULANCE DISPUTE 
TO ESCALATE 


The ambulance strike 
is in its fourth week at 
this stage. 77 ambu- 
lance drivers in SIPTU 
struck after a pay 
award recommended 
by an independent as- 
sessor was rejected 


by management. 


Ambulance drivers were 
seeking parity with other 
workers in similar situations 
(Fire drivers). 

The independent assessor 
was appointed by the East- 
em Health Board and both 
union and management 
agreed in advance that they 
would agree to his recom- 


proper heating and a creche 
that desperately needs fund- 
ing. 

About 150 students pro- 
tested outside BIFHE head- 
quarters at Park House in 
Belfast. Students chanted 
“NO IFS, NO BUTS, NO TO 
EDUCATION CUTS!” and 
“WE WANT MONEY!” 

The mood of the demo was 
very militant. However, stu- 
dent unfon leaders accepted 
an invitation from senior 
management at BIFHE to 


mendations. However 
when the award made was 
advantageous to the ambu- 
lance drivers the EHB re- 
neged on its promise. 

The ambulance drivers 
had struck for more money 
but were prepared to accept 
the £36.50 awarded by the 
independent assessor. In the 
interim they aecepted a 
£7.50 payment awarded un- 
der the PESP and the EHB 
are now saying that this is 
the only payment they will 
get. 


The ambulance drivers 
feel they should get the £29 
owing to them backdated to 
1989. 


7NO TO EDUCATION 


meet quietly and privately. 
This was against the mood of 
most students, who wanted 
action. 

While the meeting was tak- 
ing place the students 
stormed the reception area of 
Park House. There, members 
of SWSS argued that the man- 
agement sulte at the top of the 
building should be occupied. 
While this was being debated 
the RUC arrived in force and 
evicted the students. 

Socialist Worker spoke to 


The EHB recently agreed 
to a back payment to Am- 
bulance Controllers who are 
in IMPACT. There is a dif- 
ference between the pay of 
the Controllers and the 
Drivers. 

This difference has in- 
creased now and is causing 
divisions. 

This is being used by the 
EHB to their advantage. 

Non-nursing members of 
SIPTU have voted to come 
out on strike in support. 

There are three main 
groups of workers scabbing 
on the strike: Taxidrivers are 
passing the picket to bring 
patients to the hospital—the 
fare is paid by the EHB. 

The army have been 
called out for so called 
‘emergencies’. There is also 
a private ambulance com- 
pany—Waverley—who are 
daily scabbing on the strike. 

Waverley are known for 
paying below average 
wages and using untrained 
and non-unionised staff in 
the ambulances. 

In the last four weeks 
they have bought new am- 
bulances and are using staff 
which they fired last year. 

Morale on the strike is 
high and the ambulance 
drivers are determined to 
win this important victory. 


CUTS 


one protester, who said: “We 
are fed up with the standard of 
Sacilities, the authorities sim- 
ply refuse to spend money on 
anything. 

Last week we watched a 
video as part of our course but 
because BIFHE couldn’t pro- 
vide us with a video machine 
we had to watch it in a stu- 
dent’s house. That just isn’t 
on” 

Another student, said: 
"This protest is only the begin- 
ning. We'll be back.” 


our union 


“He told me I was only a 
reject from my previous 
employer and that if I did 
not leave the place I could 
fuck off out of it.” 

Since then the strikers 
have put up with a cam- 
paign of intimidation - 

E After news came 
through about the B & I 
blacking, the strikers’ cara- 
van was stoned during the 
night and all its windows 
were broken. 

i One striker was as- 
saulted with a mallet. 

M@ The bridge in New 
Ross has been blockaded by 
Nolans trucks in protest 
against the strike. 

The Labour Party has tra- 
ditionally been strong in 
County Wexford but it has 
virtually ignored the strike. 

Brendan Howlin, the La- 
bour TD and Health Minis- 
ter, was forced by public 
pressure to meet the strik- 
ers in July. He promised to 
get back to them with some 
support. They have not 
heard from him since.The 


> 


Nolans strike can be won, 
but only if real blacking 
goes ahead. | 

Nolans’ promise to go to 
the Labour Coust is worth 
nothing. The blacking 
should only be lifted when 
the strikers get their jobs 
back and have their union 
recognised. 


ae 


The New Militanc 
The first signs of anew mood of militancy are 
emerging among Southern workers. Negotia- 


tions for a new system of centralised agree- 
ments are also running into more difficulties 


than expected. 


The recession is making the bosses more bra- 
zen in their demand for a wage freeze. On top of 
that the shortfall in money from Europe has made 
the removal of the 1% levy and the dirty dozen 


cuts more difficult. 


The union leaders have been forced to flex their 
muscles now—in the hope that they can settle 
into a few years of more moderation after Janu- 


ary 1994. 


But this is also breathing life into militancy 
from below. A hospital shop stweward in Dublin 
told Socialist Worker about the current ambu- 


lance strike 


“This is a very political strike. It is about tak- 


ing on the government. 


_ Within a week of the strike beginning, the un- 
ion leaders were talking about escalating it. Man- 
agement had been refusing to even talk to them. 

The fact that they called for all-out strike rather 
than the selective strikes of the 1980s was re- 
ally important. In my hospital we reckon only four 
or five out of a hundred voted against coming 
out. People said it's serious this time and they 


wanted to respond. 


Suddenly the union started to come to life. Peo- 
ple are turning up meetings in big numbers. The 
section committee is getting active again” 

The union hope that threats and bluster will 
be enough to get them a new centralised agree- 
ment which they can sell to their members. But 
they are stirring up something on the ground that 
could easily get out of their control. Ìt is the job 
of socialists to use this opportunity to re-build 
the fighting spirit of our unions. 


CIVIL SERVANTS RESIST 
MARKET TESTING 


At the time of golng to press, members of the 
Northern Ireland civil servants’ union, NIPSA, were 
voting whether to take strike actlon against market 


testing. 


Union leaders are backing the call for a one-day strike on 
November 5th in defence of thousands of jobs. Workers in 
the North are set to link up with civil servants across Britain 
who are resisting the Tories’ plans. 

Market testing involves civil servants having to bid for 
their own jobs. If a private company undercuts them, the work 


goes outside the public service. 


A one day strike, while a good start, is unlikely to be enough 


to stop the Tories. 


The vote for action on November 5th has to be combined 
with a campaign to force union leaders to escalate the action. 
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UNITE TO FIGH 
SECTARIANIS 


“PEOPLE here are re- 
ally frightened, we 
are just living in 
sheer terror”. 

That is everyday life for 
working class people in Bel- 
fast as sectarian tension 
mounts in the face of loyal- 
ist murder gangs and the af- 
termath of the IRA bomb on 
the Shankill Road. 

The fear is well founded. 
People are being shot on vir- 
tually a daily basis for no 
other reason than they are 
Catholic. 

UDA/UVF gunmen wait 
at traffic lights for black 
taxis. 

Then they let fire. One 24 


year old woman lost half her 
face in one of these attacks. 

Many of the shootings 
don’t even make national 
tadio or TV news. 

Only if someone is killed 
is it worth including 
anymore. 

The IRA bomb in the fish- 
mongers shop on the 
Shankill Road was appall- 
ing. 


Divisions 


It has only helped to 
deepen the divisions be- 
tween the Falls and the 
Shankill—two of the most 
deprived working class ar- 


eas of the city. 

The bomb may have ex- 
ploded prematurely and was 
meant for the UDA Head- 
quarters above the shop. 

But anyone who is willing 
to bring a bomb into a 
crowded shopping street on 
a Saturday afternoon knows 
that a massacre was a possi- 
bility. 

What the bomb showed 
was that the IRA is a com- 
munal organisation that has 
little regard for the lives of 
ordinary Protestant workers. 

Far from dealing the UDA 
a blow, the IRA has brought 
them more sympaty from 
people who live in the area. 

Only workers’ unity can 


now defeat the sectarian ten- 
sion which is rising in Bel- 
fast and elsewhere. 

There are already signs 
that organised labour is will- 
ing to stick together. 

After Joe Reynolds, a 
Catholic sub-contractor, was 
killed last month in Shorts, 
the mainly Protestant 
workforce walked out in a 
protest 


Enemies 


To build on that unity, we 
need to point the finger at the 
Teal enemies of workers— 
the Tories and their rich 
backers. 


_ Itisthey who are destroy- 
ing our lives by placing VAT 
on fuel, by running down the 
NHS and by demanding a 
pay freeze. 

Now their policies are set 
to make more workers un- 
employed. 

M The privatised NI electric- 
ity (NIE) has drawn up plans 
to cut 600 jobs. 

These are mainly well 

paid, unionised jobs. 
E Plans have also been 
leaked to axe at least 1200 
and maybe up, to 2,000 civil 
Servants jobs. 

-FUSE, the trade union 
campaign against privatisa- 
tion and NIPSA, have said 


that they will campaign 
against redundancies. 

The NI Electricity work- 
ers have already used their 
power to bring down a 
power sharing executive. 

If they used that power 
against the Tories the situa- 
tion in the North would be 
transformed. 

Here is where the union 
leaders play a crucial role. 

They can either fritter 
away the struggle like they 
did with the miners--or they 
can encourage a fight. 

And there is a lot at stake. 

For a it is only a united 
class response to the Tory 
attacks which will create the 
best conditions to defeat sec- 
tarlanism. 


